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THOMAS  (TAD)  LINCOLN 

YOUNGEST  CHILD  OF  ABRAHAM  AND  MARY  TODD  LINCOLN 


Tad,  the  youngest  son  of  Abraham 
and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  has  become 
the  best  known  of  all  the  boys  who 
have  lived  in  the  White  House.  He  is 
one  of  the  historic  children  of  the 
country.  His  close  association  with 
his  father  and  the  fact  that  a  famous 
photograph  was  taken  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  son  has  contributed 
much  to  the  growing  interest  in  the 
lad. 

There  is  very  little  information 
available  about  the  child  until  the 
White  House  days.  Reminiscences 
which  have  been  preserved  by  those 
employed  or  those  visiting  in  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion  comprise  our  chief 
source  of  information  about  Tad's 
activities  during  the  years  of  later 
childhood.  Information  about  the 
adolescent  years  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  letters  written  by  his  mother.  Few 
people  know  what  finally  became  of 
the  youth. 


Infancy 

Tad  was  born  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois on  April  4,  1853.  His  mother, 
writing  in  later  years  to  Carpenter, 
the  portrait  painter,  said,  "Dear  lit- 
tle Taddie  was  named  for  my  hus- 
band's father,  Thomas  Lincoln — no 
T  for  his  middle  name — was  nick- 
named Taddie  by  his  loving  father." 
When  the  child  grew  to  boyhood  his 
father  began  to  call  him  "Tad"  but 
his  mother  continued  to  use  the  name 
he  bore  in  his  earlier  days.  Many  of 
the  historians  concluded  his  nick- 
name was  an  abbreviation  from  Thad- 
deus,  and,  consequently,  his  name 
often  appears  as  Thaddeus  Lincoln. 

Tad  was  but  two  years  younger 
than  his  brother  Willie,  so  he  had  a 
constant  and  ever-present  playmate 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  recognize 
a  companion.  There  is  evidence  in 
improvements  made  at  the  Lincoln 
home  that  due  consideration  was 
given  the  needs  of  the  two  small  boys. 
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Willie  and  Tad,  as  in  1856  a  brick 
wall  was  built  along  the  front  and 
side  of  the  house  and  on  top  of  that  a 
rail  fence.  A  board  fence  completed 
the  yard  enclosure.  The  house  was 
also  remodelled  in  this  same  year, 
and  an  extra  story  was  added  so  there 
would  be  more  room  for  the  growing 
children. 

When  Tad  was  but  six  years  of  age 
he  had  a  spell  of  illness  which  made 
Mrs.  Lincoln  very  worried  about  his 
condition  and  caused  her  to  send  the 
following  note  to  Mr.  O.  M.  Hatch, 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  about  to 
start  for  Chicago: 

"Mr.  Hatch 

"K  you  are  going  up  to  Chicago 
today  &  should  meet  Mr.  L  there,  will 
you  say  to  him,  that  our  dear  little 
Taddie  is  quite  sick.  The  Dr.  thinks 
it  may  prove  a  slight  attack  of  lung 
fever.  I  am  feeling  troubled  &  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  have  him  at 
home.  He  passed  a  bad  night.  I  do  not 
like  his  symptoms,  &  will  be  glad  if 
he  hurries  home. 

"Truly  your  friend, 

"Mary  Lincoln" 

One  of  the  Lincoln  children  had  a 
serious  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  July 
1860,  and  authors  have  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  Tad.  The 
letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  to  Dr. 
Henry  at  the  time  makes  it  very  clear 
that  it  was  Willie,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
letter  written  to  Mrs.  Sprigg  of 
Springfield  shortly  after  Willie's 
death  specifically  states  that  it  was  he. 
As  far  as  we  can  learn  the  health  of 
Tad  was  not  permanently  impaired 
by  any  childhood  illness. 


There  was  one  physical  disability 
which  was  a  great  handicap  to  Tad; 
he  had  an  abnormal  palate  which 
caused  him  to  lisp.  The  slight  defect 
in  his  speech  did  not  humiliate  him 
when  he  was  a  small  child,  and  in 
reality  it  made  his  droll  sayings  much 
more  humorous. 

Tad  first  came  into  prominence 
shortly  after  his  father  was  nominat- 
ed for  the  Presidency,  when  J.  A. 
Whipple  of  Boston  came  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois  to  make  some  pictures 
of  the  Lincoln  home.  Mr.  Whipple 
persuaded  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  two 
boys,  Willie  and  Tad,  to  pose  for  him 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  this  picture 
introduced  Tad  Lincoln  to  the  nation. 
Later  on  when  the  Lincolns  were 
ready  to  start  for  Washington,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  her  picture  taken  with 
the  two  boys. 


White  House  Days 

For  at  least  three  administrations 
preceding  the  coming  of  the  Lincolns, 
there  had  been  no  children  at  the 
White  House.  Buchanan  was  a  bach- 
elor; the  Pierce  children  died  before 
White  House  days;  and  the  Fillmore 
son  and  daughter  were  grown  at  the 
time  their  father  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. With  the  coming  of  the  Lincolns 
there  came  mirth  and  laughter  in  this 
home. 

When  the  Lincolns  entered  the 
White  House  there  were  three  boys 
in  the  family:  Bob,  aged  eighteen: 
Willie,  ten;  and  Tad,  eight.  Robert 
was  away  at  school,  but  Willie  and 
Tad  made  things  lively  about  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion  for  about  a  vear. 
William  Wallace  Lincoln  died  on 
February  20,  1862  which  left  Tad  the 
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lone  child  of  the   remaining   White 
House  years  of  the  family. 

Tad  greatly  missed  his  brother  and 
playmate.  A  letter  written  to  Mrs. 
Sprigg  of  Springfield  some  weeks 
after  Willie's  death  indicates  the 
closeness  of  the  two  children : 

"Dear  little  Taddie  who  was  so  de- 
voted to  his  darling  brother  although 
as  deeply  affected  as  ourselves  bears 
up  and  teaches  us  a  lesson  in  endur- 
ing the  stroke  to  which  we  must  sub- 
mit." 

Three  weeks  after  Willie  Lincoln 
passed  away,  Tad  was  taken  ill  and 
a  nurse  was  secured.  In  the  midst  of 
an  important  conference,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  called  at  the  request  of  his  wife 
and  told  that  Tad  had  refused  to  take 
the  medicine  which  the  doctor  had 
prescribed.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  the 
nurse,  Helen  Brainerd  Cole,  to  step 
from  the  sick  room  a  moment,  and 
when  she  returned  she  found  her  pa- 
tient in  a  much  happier  frame  of 
mind  for  in  his  hand  he  held  a  bank 
check  which  read:  "Pay  to  Tad  (when 
he  is  well  enough  to  present)  five 
dollars."  and  signed  "A  Lincoln." 

Mrs.  Cole  recalled  in  after  years 
that  while  Tad  was  ill,  the  President 
would  often  bring  correspondence 
and  documents  and  sit  by  the  boy's 
bed  while  going  over  the  papers. 

There  seems  to  have  been  one  other 
spell  of  illness  which  Tad  expe- 
rienced at  the  White  House  according 
to  another  nurse,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Pome- 
roy.  She  claims  that  the  boy  contract- 
ed typhoid  fever  and  that  she  was 
with  the  Lincolns  nursing  Tad  back  to 
health. 

One  of  the  President's  friends,  a 
frequent  visitor,  remarked  that  Tad 
was  "the  irrepressible  spirit  of  fun 


and  mischief  which,  through  the 
whole  of  his  father's  term,  gave  the 
life  in  the  White  House  its  only  comic 
element  .  .  .  Thousands  who  never 
saw  the  home  apartments  of  that 
gloomy  building  knew  the  triksy 
sprite  that  brightened  the  weary 
years  which  Lincoln  passed  in  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  Although  Tad,  doubt- 
less, had  his  wits  sharpened,  by  being 
in  such  strange  surroundings  he  was 
never  anything  else  while  I  knew  him, 
but  a  boisterous,  rollicking  and  abso- 
lutely real  boy." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  more 
in  the  brief  space  available  for  this 
sketch  than  mention  two  or  three  of 
the  escapades  which  were  enacted  by 
Tad  Lincoln. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  visited 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  April 
1863,  Ithey  took  Tad  'along.  They 
started  on  his  tenth  birthday,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  most  exciting  one 
as  a  fine  pony  was  among  his  gifts. 
Two  days  later,  on  April  6,  Tad  par- 
ticipated in  the  grand  review  of  the 
cavalry  force  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. This  was  said  to  have  been 
"the  biggest  army  of  men  and  horses 
ever  seen  in  the  world"  up  to  that 
time,  seventeen  thousand  men  having 
been  associated  with  the  cavalry 
corps. 

A  newspaper  correspondent  who 
accompanied  the  Lincolns,  gives  this 
description  of  Tad's  place  in  the  re- 
view: 

"In  the  midst,  or  at  the  head,  rose 
and  fell,  as  the  horses  galloped  afar, 
the  form  of  Lincoln,  conspicuous  by 
his  height  and  his  tall  black  hat.  And 
ever  on  the  flanks  of  the  hurrying 
column  flew,  like  a  flag  or  banneret. 
Tad's  little  gray  riding-cloak.  His 
short  legs  stuck  straight  out  from  his 
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saddle,  and  sometimes  there  was  dan- 
ger that  his  steed,  by  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  rough  road,  would  throw  him 
off  like  a  bolt  from  a  catapult.  But 
faithful  Michael  was  always  ready  to 
steady  the  lad,  and,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  everybody,  the  hard- 
riding  and  reckless  youngster  turned 
up  at  head-quarters  every  night, 
flushed  with  the  excitement  of  the 
day,  but  safe  and  sound. 

"The  soldiers  soon  learned  of 
Tad's  presence  in  the  army,  and 
v/herever  he  went  on  horseback  he 
easily  divided  the  honors  with  his 
father.  I  can  not  begin  to  tell  you  how 
the  men  cheered  and  shouted  and 
waved  their  hats  when  they  saw  the 
dear  face  and  tall  figure  of  the  good 
President,  then  the  best-beloved  man 
in  the  world;  but  to  these  men  of  war, 
far  away  from  home  and  children, 
the  sight  of  that  fresh-faced  and  laugh- 
ing boy  seemed  an  inspiration.  They 
cheered  like  mad." 

On  this  trip  when  Tad  was  often 
given  three  cheers  by  the  soldiers, 
on  one  occasion  a  soldier  called  for 
"three  cheers  for  the  next  battle,"  and 
then  remarked  "and  send  along  some 
greenbacks."  Tad  became  interested 
in    what    greenbacks    might    be    and 


when  told  that  a  shortage  of  green- 
backs had  caused  the  soldiers  to  go 
without  pay  for  some  time,  he  re- 
marked: "Why  doesn't  Governor 
Chase  print  'em  some  more?" 

The  trip  to  the  front  with  his  par- 
ents must  have  accentuated  his  inter- 
est in  soldier  life,  as  he  was  jokingly 
given  a  commission  of  Lieutenant  in 
the  army  by  Stanton.  Tad  took  it  ser- 
iously, however,  soon  had  a  lieuten- 
ant's uniform  and  began  drilling  the 
servants  at  the  White  House.  On  one 
occasion  he  put  them  on  sentry  duty, 
relieving  the  regular  guards.  The 
finest  pictures  we  have  of  Tad  Lin- 
coln were  taken  when  he  was  dressed 
in  his  uniform. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued  a 
proclamation  for  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  Tad  was  greatly  interested  to 
learn  what  a  "Fast  Day"  was  like. 
From  the  servants  he  learned  that 
nothing  could  be  eaten  in  the  White 
House  on  that  day.  His  reaction  to  the 
proclamation  is  told  by  Noah  Brooks 
in  the  following  words: 

"It  happened  that,  just  before  Fast 
Day  came,  the  family  carriage  was 
brought  out  of  its  house  to  be  cleaned 
and  put  in  order.  Tad  stood  by,  with 
feelings  of  alarm,  while  a  general 
overhauling  of  the  vehicle  went  on. 
the  coachman  dusting,  rubbing,  and 
pulling  things  about,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  Tad's  anxious  watch  on  the 
proceedings.  Pretty  soon,  drawing  out 
a  queer-looking  bundle  from  one  of 
the  boxes  under  the  seat,  the  man 
brought  to  light  a  part  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  some  bits  of  cold  meat,  and 
various  other  fragments  of  food  from 
the  larder.  Tad.  now  ready  to  burst 
with  anger  and  disappointment,  cried. 
'Oh!  oh!  give  that  up.  I  sav!  That's 
my  Fast  Day  picnic'.  The  poor  lad, 
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from  dread  of  going  hungry,  had  cau- 
tiously hidden,  from  day  to  day,  a 
portion  of  food  against  the  day  of 
fasting,  and  had  stood  by  while  his 
hoard  was  in  danger  hoping  that  it 
might  escape  the  eyes  of  the  servants. 
He  was  consoled  by  a  promise  from 
his  mother,  to  whom  he  ran  with  his 
tale  of  woe,  that  he  should  not  suffer 
hunger  on  Fast  Day,  even  though  his 
father,  the  President,  had  proclaimed 
a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer  for  all  the  people." 

A  turkey  was  sent  to  the  White 
House  late  in  1863  and  Tad  made  a 
great  pet  of  it;  he  named  it  Jack  and 
taught  it  to  follow  him.  Just  before 
Christmas  he  discovered  that  it  was 
about  to  be  killed  for  the  Christmas 
dinner.  The  executioner  was  persuad- 
ed to  stay  the  proceeding  until  Tad 
could  present  the  case  to  his  father. 
The  story  of  Tad's  pleading  as  it  ap- 
pears in  contemporary  writings  fol- 
lows: 

"Jack  must  not  be  killed;  it  was 
wicked." 

"But,"  said  the  President,  "Jack 
was  sent  here  to  be  killed  and  eaten 
for  this  very  Christmas." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  roared  Tad,  be- 
tween his  sobs.  "He's  a  good  turkey, 
and  I  don't  want  him  killed." 

"The  President  of  the  United  States 
pausing  in  the  midst  of  his  business, 
took  a  card  and  Avrote  on  it  an  order 
of  reprieve.  The  turkey's  life  was 
spared,  and  Tad,  seizing  the  precious 
bit  of  paper,  fled  to  set  him  at  lib- 
erty." 

One's  memory  of  Tad  will  not  be 
associated,  however,  with  any  one 
of  several  escapades  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated but  rather  with  the  famous 
photograph  which  he  had  taken  with 


his  father  in  1864.  The  Lincoln  and 
Tad  photograph  has  recently  inspired 
one  of  the  outstanding  father  and  son 
paintings  of  the  country  done  by 
Frederick  Mizen  for  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Fort  Wayne. 

After  the  death  of  Mr,  Lincoln,  Tad 
and  his  mother  remained  in  the  White 
House  for  a  month  before  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  sufiSciently  recovered  from 
the  shock  to  move.  A  visitor  to  the 
late  President's  oflice  on  May  14, 
1865  made  this  note  referring  to  Tad: 

"A  bright-faced  boy  runs  in  and 
out,  darkly  attired,  so  that  his  fob- 
chain  of  gold  is  the  only  relief  to  his 
mourning  garb.  This  is  little  Tad,  the 
pet  of  the  White  House.  That  great 
death  with  which  the  world  rings  has 
made  upon  him  only  the  light  impres- 
sion which  all  things  make  on  child- 
hood. He  will  live  to  be  a  man  point- 
ed out  everywhere  for  his  father's 
sake,  and  as  folks  look  at  him  the 
tableau  of  the  murder  will  seem  to  en- 
circle him." 

Mental  and  'Physical  Barriers 

There  were  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal barriers  obstructing  the  progress 
of  Tad  Lincoln  which  this  observer 
in  the  White  House  could  not  have 
seen,  and,  although  it  is  evident  that 
a  brave  attack  was  made  by  the  lad 
on  both  of  these  giants  which  chal- 
lenged his  progress,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  conquer  them  both. 

On  May  22  the  Lincoln  family  left 
Washington  for  Chicago,  as  the 
widow  could  not  think  of  returning 
to  Springfield  to  live  in  the  commun- 
ity where  she  would  be  constantly  re- 
minded of  her  husband.  She  pur- 
chased a  house  on  West  Washington 
Street  and  established  her  home  there. 
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A  peculiar  attachment  of  the  wid- 
owed mother  for  her  son,  Tad,  grew 
up  in  the  months  that  followed.  Late 
in  the  year  1865  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote, 
"I  pray  for  death  this  morning,  only 
my  darling  Taddie  prevents  my  tak- 
ing my  life,"  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  she  wrote  in  referring  to 
Tad,  "I  press  the  poor  little  fellow 
closer,  if  possible  to  my  heart,  in 
memory  of  his  sainted  father  who 
loved  him  so  very  dearly." 

The  tutor  in  the  White  House  who 
endeared  himself  most  to  the  Lincoln 
family  was  Alexander  Williamson. 
He  first  taught  Willie  Lincoln  and 
later  Tad.  In  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Williamson  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln we  learn  much  about  Tad's 
schooling  in  Chicago.  An  excerpt 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Lincoln 
in  June  1865  follows: 

"Tad  says  two  or  three  lessons  a 
day  &  is  at  length  seized  with  the  de- 
sire to  read  &  write — which  with  his 
natural  brightness,  will  be  half  the 
battle  with  him.  I  hope  he  will  be  able 
to  write  by  fall  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  write  you  a  letter  inviting  you 
out  here  to  see  him." 

Two  months  later,  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Williamson,  Mrs.  Lincoln  said,  "Tad- 
dy  is  well  and  sends  you  a  photograph 
of  himself  just  taken.  He  is  growing 
very  fast  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he 
does  not  apply  himself  to  his  studies 
with  as  much  interest  as  he  should. 
We  intend  that  he  shall  attend  school 
regularly  after  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber." 

In  the  fall  Tad  was  sent  to  Racine, 
Wisconsin  to  school.  Here  he  seemed 
to  take  a  new  interest  in  his  work. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote  Mr.  Carpenter  on 
November  15,  1865,  "Taddie  is  learn- 


ing to  be  as  diligent  in  his  studies,  as 
he  used  to  be  at  play  in  the  White 
House.  He  appears  to  be  rapidly 
making  up  for  the  great  amount  of 
time  he  lost  in  Washington." 

By  the  first  of  January  Tad  was 
back  in  Chicago  again  but  still  pro- 
gressing in  his  school  work,  as  the 
excerpt  from  the  letter  to  Williamson 
on  January  26,  1866  implies: 

"Dear  little  Taddie  goes  to  school 
and  does  not  miss  an  hour.  He  is  al- 
ready very  much  loved  in  C.  (Chi- 
cago). His  teacher  speaks  of  him  in 
the  highest  and  most  affectionate 
terms." 

Some  time  ago  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  exhibited  a  school  pa- 
per which  is  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished when  Tad  attended  the  Brown 
school  in  Chicago.  The  paper  Avas 
published  at  Christmas  time,  1866, 
and  the  names  of  S.  P.  Rounds,  Jr., 
and  Thomas  Lincoln  appear  as  edi- 
tors. Tad  at  that  time  was  living  in 
a  small  cottage  on  Washington  street 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  school. 

One  week  before  Christmas  in  1867 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  sent  a  gift  box  to 
her  mother-in-law,  Sarah  Bush  Lin- 
coln who  was  living  near  Charleston, 
Illinois.  Her  letter  mentions  Tad: 
"Perhaps  you  know  that  our  youngest 
boy  is  named  for  your  husband,  Tho- 
mas Lincoln,  this  child,  the  idol  of 
his  father — I  am  blessed  in  both  of 
my  sons  they  are  very  good  and  no- 
ble." 

About  the  time  she  sent  the  gift  to 
her  mother-in-law  she  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  she  thought  it  possible 
that  she  might  go  to  Europe,  where 
she  felt  she  could  educate  Tad  to 
greater  advantage. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, an  inventory  of  his  estate  was 
made,  and  it  revealed  that  he  had  ac- 
cumulated $110,000  in  stocks  and 
bonds  which  was  approximately  the 
amount  he  had  received  as  a  salary 
during  the  Presidential  years.  One 
third  of  this  went  to  Tad,  and  Judge 
David  Davis,  the  administrator,  paid 
Tad  the  sum  of  $1,700  annually.  Tad 
also  had  half  interest  in  some  real 
estate  which  consisted  of  the  home- 
stead at  Springfield,  one  town  lot  in 
Lincoln,  Illinois,  one  hundred  twen- 
ty acres  of  farm  land  in  Crawford 
County,  Iowa,  and  forty  acres  in 
Tama  County,  Iowa. 

Judge  David  Davis  was  made  Tad's 
guardian  and  from  him  came  the 
semi-annual  allowance.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  anxious  to  improve  Tad's  educa- 
tional advantage  as  much  as  possible, 
and  she  felt  he  could  be  educated 
more  cheaply  in  Europe.  Although 
Judge  Davis  did  not  wholly  approve 
of  this,  late  in  the  fall  of  1868  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  Tad  started  for  Europe. 

After  placing  Tad  in  school  at 
Frankfort  upon  their  arrival  in  Ger- 
many, Mrs.  Lincoln  journeyed  to 
Nice  for  her  health.  In  March,  1870 
she  wrote  her  daughter-in-law,  "I 
return  to  find  my  dear  boy  much 
grown  in  even  so  short  a  time  and  I 
am  pained  to  see  his  face  thinner  al- 
thought  he  retains  his  usual  bright 
complexion.  He  is  doubtless  greatly 
improving  in  his  studies." 

Tad  was  in  school  at  Frankfort  un- 
til June  at  least,  at  which  time  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  who  had  been  searching  for 
some  place  where  her  health  might 
be  improved  while  her  boy  was  get- 
ting an  education,  arrived  in  England. 

From  Leamington,  England  in 
October    1870    Mrs.    Lincoln    wrote 


about  the  progress  Tad  was  making 
there.  She  said: 

"I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  very  fine  English  tutor  for 
him  who  comes  very  highly  recom- 
mended, a  very  fine  scholar  and  a 
gentlemanly  conscientious  man. 

"He  recites  his  lessons  with  his  tu- 
tor seven  hours  each  day  so  you  can 
imagine  that  I  see  very  little  of  my 
dear  good  son.  If  he  improves  as  he 
is  doing  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  poor  health  con- 
tinued, and  in  March  1871,  the  widow 
Lincoln  and  her  son  Tad  left  Europe 
for  America.  Tad  was  ill  by  the  time 
the  boat  docked,  and  mother  and  son 
went  immediately  to  Chicago.  Tad 
talked  with  his  brother  Robert  after 
returning  from  abroad  about  what 
profession  he  should  follow,  and  in  a 
letter  which  Robert  wrote  to  Tad's 
guardian.  Judge  Davis,  we  are  advised 
that  much  progress  had  been  made 
by  Tad  when  in  Europe.  Robert  felt 
that  Tad  had  matured  during  this  pe- 
riod so  that  he  was  about  like  other 
normal  young  men  of  his  age. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion is  in  possession  of  a  book  which 
came  from  the  library  of  Robert  Lin- 
coln's father-in-law  with  the  Harlan 
bookplate  attached.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly the  property  of  Robert's  brother 
Thomas,  as  in  two  different  places  in 
the  book  is  to  be  found  the  signature 
T.  Lincoln.  The  book  was  printed  in 
London  but  has  no  date  and  was  prob- 
able acquired  by  Thomas  while  liv- 
ing in  London. 

Little  is  known  about  Tad's  social 
life  or  the  girls  he  met  in  his  school 
days.  Only  one  story  comes  out  of 
the  lore  of  the  period  which  seems 
to  throw  some  light  on  his  contacts 
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with  young  people.  When  he  was 
about  sixteen  he  is  said  to  have  kept 
company  with  Mary  Boon,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Levi  D.  Boon  of  Chicago  who 
lived  not  far  from  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
her  boy.  The  romance  faded  out,  how- 
ever, and  probably  Tad  and  Mary 
never  knew  that  back  in  Pennsylvania 
the  Lincolns  and  Boons  often  inter- 
married. 

Tad's  illness,  evidently  originating 
in  Europe,  continued  during  the  entire 
spring  of  1871.  Just  one  week  before 
he  passed  away  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  White  from  which  the 
following  excerpt  is  taken: 

"Feeling  assured  that  you  will  hear 
of  my  beloved  young  son's  illness  and 
being  well  convinced  of  your  anxiety 
regarding  him,  I  take  advantage  of 
a  quiet  sleep,  which  he  is  enjoying,  to 
write  you  regarding  him.  My  dear 
boy,  has  been  very  very  dangerously 
ill — attended  by  two  excellent  physi- 
cians, who  have  just  left  me,  with  the 
assurance,  that  he  is  better.  May  we 
ever  be  sufficiently  grateful,  should 
his  precious  life  be  spared.  Dr.  Davis, 
a  very  eminent  lung  physician,  says, 
that  thus  far,  his  lungs,  are  not  at  all 
diseased  although  water  has  been 
formed  on  part  of  his  left  lung, 
which  is  gradually  decreasing.  His 
youth,  and  vigilant  care,  with  the 
mercy  of  God,  may  ward  off  future 
trouble.  With  the  last  few  years  so 
filled  with  sorrow  this  fresh  anguish, 
bows  me  to  the  earth." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  published 
the  following: 

"At  half-past  7  o'clock,  yesterday 
morning,  Thomas  Lincoln,  better 
known  as  "Tad,"  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  President,  died  at  the  Clifton 
House,  on  Wabash  avenue,  where  he 
had  been  staying  since  his  return  from 


Europe.  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
dropsy  of  the  chest,  the  first  symptoms 
showing  themselves  while  he  was 
abroad;  but  it  was  not  until  three  days 
after  his  return  in  the  middle  of  May 
that  it  began  to  be  alarming.  The  dis- 
ease made  its  appearance  in  the  left 
chest,  and,  notwithstanding  the  care 
given  him  afterward,  attacked  the  right 
side,  and  soon  after  caused  death  by 
the  compression  of  the  heart.  He  was 
convalescent  at  one  time,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, got  up  in  the  night,  wandered 
around  lightly  clad,  on  returning  to 
his  room  swooned,  and  grew  steadily 
worse  from  that  moment.  He  was  at- 
tended by  Dr.  C.  G.  Smith,  of  this  city, 
who  did  for  him  all  that  skill  and 
faithful  attention  could,  but  the 
trouble  was  too  deeply  seated  for  his 
ability  to  be  of  any  avail. 

"He  was  born  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1853,  and  was,  therefore,  a  little  over 
18  years  old  .  .  .  He  was  the  youngest 
of  four  children  .  .  .  After  the  death 
of  the  late  President,  by  which  his  son 
was  greatly  affected,  he  accompanied 
his  mother  to  this  city,  and  studied  at 
the  Northwestern  University  .  .  .  He 
was  tall  and  thin,  and  resembled  his 
father  in  many  of  his  mental  traits  and 
characteristics.  Many  of  his  remarks 
were  marked  by  the  peculiar  vein  of 
thought  which  distinguished  Mr. 
Lincoln." 

The  body  was  removed  to  the  home 
of  Tad's  brother,  Robert,  on  Wabash 
Avenue  where  a  brief  service  was 
held,  and  then  it  was  taken  to  the  Ed- 
wards' home  in  Springfield.  Funeral 
rites  for  Thomas  (Tad)  Lincoln  were 
conducted  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  his  remains  were  deposit- 
ed in  the  vault  beside  those  of  hi?  il- 
lustrious father. 
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